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THE CHARACTER OF INGEBORG IN TEGNfiR'S 

FRITHIOFSSAGA 

I 

Introduction 

Tegn^r's master-piece, the Fritkiofssaga, has been analysed 
from many viewpoints, of which not the least important is the 
character delineation of the hero, Frithiof . In his hero, Tegn6r 
has depicted the ideal Swedish character into which, however, 
the poet fuses much of his own peculiar temperament. The 
Swedish temperament and character are in equal measure 
reflected in Ingeborg, ^ut a special study of Ingeborg's character 
has as yet received comparatively little attention in spite of the 
fact that she represents Tegn6r's ethical idealism more clearly 
and fully than does Frithiof. 

The spiritual fundament upon which the Fritkiofssaga rests 
is the question of reconciliation, which in the last canto {Fdr- 
soningen) receives its final and complete expression as the 
denouement of the poem. Starting with this thesis in mind, 
Tegner wrote the canto FSrsoningen and published it in Iduna 
(1822) long before the poem was completed. Our interest, 
therefore, properly centers about Frithiof's reconciliation, but 
in this regard we cannot omit the vital influence of Ingeborg in 
determining Frithiof's course of action and, therefore, in bring- 
ing about the desired reconciliation. Directly preceding the 
canto FSrsoningen Tegner has endowed his hero with the pro- 
phetic and mystic vision of Balder's Temple, one of those rap- 
turous moments of inspiration which the poet himself often 
experienced and which he depicts with such poetic grandeur in 
Svea. Like Saul smitten by the voice of God, Frithiof repents, 
and is now prepared for the final conversion at the hands of the 
priest, who instils within him the new teachings of Christ. But 
long before this (Afskedet), Ingeborg herself had warned Frithiof 
against his unreasonable pride, his wilfullness and his funda- 
mentally wrong (i.e., heathen) attitude towards his enemies. 
It was Ingeborg in the first place who sought to forestall the 
tragedy, by urging Frithiof to lay aside his anger and revenge, 
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and in spite of his ideal of honor to sacrifice his self-love for her 
sake. Since the character of Ingeborg represents that ideal of 
renunciation which is the fundamental thought of the poem, 
she not only is a necessary supplement to the character of Frith- 
iof but she also constitutes the moral pivot upon which the action 
of the poem swings. Her self-control, her firmness, gentleness 
and equipoise are sharply contrasted with Frithiof's impulsive 
nature, his passion, anger and indecision. Indeed, her character 
is the back-ground upon which the picture of Frithiof is painted, 
for without her the character of the hero would have neither a 
moral nor an artistic setting. Frithiof and Ingeborg reflect 
conjointly the ideal Swedish character, and their composite 
nature reveals to us that ideal for which Tegn^r was striving 
both as a poet and as a religious philosopher. 

II 

The Character of Ingeborg 
a) Ingehorg's Ideal of Virtue and Kantian Ethics 

It is chiefly from this viewpoint (i.e., as supplementary to 
the character of Frithiof and in relation to the fundamental 
theme of the poem) that the following analysis of Ingeborg's 
character has been undertaken. 

Underlying the tragic conflict in Afskedet, in which Inge- 
borg's character is portrayed in all its profundity and beauty, 
is the Old Norse conception of Fate. This conception, which 
lent to Tegn^r's work the dignity of the Greek drama, was, 
however, only one of those "Gothic" (i.e., Old Norse) ideals 
which the poet treated as a mere conventionality and which he, 
therefore, disposed of in his own way, in translating the ancient 
ideals of his race into terms of modern thought. Ingeborg can- 
not avoid her Fate and with the fearless spirit of the Old Norse 
warrior she says: "I will meet my fate, as the hero meets his."* 
But her stoicism is not due to an ideal of physical bravery; it 
is a purely moral compulsion born of her ideal of duty and 
righteousness. When Frithiof upbraids her for her decision, 

» Det h6ga Valhall skall ej blygas f6r 

sin franka: jag vill gS emot mitt ode, 
som hjdten gir mot sitt. 
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interpreting her conviction as a mere woman's whim, she replies: 
"A noble whim is the Feeling for righteousness."* She explains 
her conduct as necessary and unavoidable, in that a righteous 
act is a necessary and unavoidable act: "That which is right and 
noble is necessary."' Her heroic decision is thus fortified by 
the conviction that she is performing an unavoidable act of 
duty, the neglect of which would compromise her own honor* 
as well as Frithiof's. With her, honor is synonymous with 
righteousness, and moral compulsion with necessity (i.e.. Fate); 
thus, Ingeborg's entire code of ethics is summed up in the three 
words, dran, del riitta, nodvandighet. 

It is not difficult to see that in this code of ethics, which 
determines Ingeborg's conduct with the mechanical precision 
of Fate, Tegn^r has reflected the Kantian doctrines' of the Cate- 
gorical Imperative and Necessitated Freedom. Ingeborg is 
free only so far as she may choose between right and wrong. 
The course which Frithiof opens to her is not in reality an 
impossibility. Yet as a righteous soul she chooses the path 
which conscience dictates to her as the only one open to her. 
Conscience is her sole arbiter and the freedom of the will (which 
Kant postulated as the basis of all moral action) lends character 
and worth to her conduct. Yet she cannot do otherwise, since 
the fulfillment of a righteous decision is to her mind a necessity. 
Her ideal of conduct is, therefore, nothing more nor less than 
Tegn^r's interpretation of Kant's system of ethics which at the 
same time was in keeping with the poet's Christian ideals of 
conscience and of self-sacrifice as the essential element of love 
and reconciliation (forsakelse i k&rlek). The mechanical nature 
of Fate, as a blind exotic force corresponding to the Old Norse 
conception, is thus converted into an inward necessity in keeping 
with Kant's Categorical Imperative and with Tegn6r's own faith 
in the infallible voice of conscience. How strongly Kant's ideal of 

' En adel nyck Sr kanslan af det ratta. 

• Hvad som Sr rStt och adelt, ar nodvandigt. 

• F6r mitt varde raddas bor och ditt. 

• Cf . Albert Nilsson's Introduction to Tegn6r's Filosofiska och estetiska 
skrifter, Stockholm, 1913. 
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Necessitated Freedom had affected Tegn6r's conception of the 
Christian religion may be judged from the poet's own words, 
when in his speech upon Martin Luther (Vid jubelfesten, 1817) 
he says : "Necessitated freedom, in whatever form it may appear, 
is our brother in faith. It is a born Lutheran, just as we are."' 
It follows, therefore, quite naturally that Tegn^r should have 
found the traditional fate-motif a very convenient and suitable 
means for expressing his own religious and moral ideals, even 
tho he thereby strictly adhered to a conventional technicality 
traditional with the Romantic poets.' 

b) Ingeborg's Moral Heroism and Fichte 
Since by her obedience to conscience Ingeborg sacrifices the 
most precious thing she has in life (i.e., her love for Frithiof), 
she performs an act nor only of moral idealism (cf. Kant's 
Categorical Imperative) but also of true heroism. This ideal 
of moral heroism runs thruout Tegn^r's works, an ideal which 
received its more intense expression in his national war-songs, 
such as Svea or as Karl XII. Kant's ideal of free-will was thus 
idealized and glorified by investing a necessary act with moral 
valuations. This expansion of Kant's philosophy into moral 
valuations, wherein the will is the cardinal factor, was the chief 
service which Fichte rendered to philosophy, and there can be no 
doubt but that Tegner was deeply affected by Fichte's brilliant 
discourses wherein the latter welded this doctrine of the will 
into the national ideals of service to the Fatherland.* Indeed, 
there is much in Ingeborg's character which reflects the ideal of 
the national hero, as represented in Tegn^r's war-songs. Thus, 
for instance, when Ingeborg says: 

Det h6ga Valhall skall ej blygas for 
sin fr^ka; jag vill g& emot mitt 5de, 
gom hjelten g&r mot sitt. 

• "Lagbunden frihet, under hvad gestalt som hekt, Sr vir trosfdrvandt. 
Den Sx en f6dd lutheran, likasom vi" 

' Cf. especially OeUenschlager's Helge which afforded Tegn6r the model 
for his Frithiof ssaga. OehlenschlSger's Old Norse dramas were for the most 
part modelled after the fashion of the Greek Fate Drama. 

» Cf. F. B86k, Esaias Tegnir, I, Krigspoesi och patriotisk diktning, p. 231 ff. 
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we have the same spirit of pride and defiance (trots) which 
Tegner defines in Gerda* as characteristic of the Swedish race, 
and which he expresses with such wonderful verve and clearness 
in his Krigssdngfor skdnska landtvUrnet: 

Fritt Sfver oss hvSlf 
b&d' ryske och danske; 
vi kaste v&r handske 
mot Sdet sjelf. 

Ingeborg's proud defiance is based upon the ideal of righte- 
ousness (det rdtta), exactly as in the case of Karl XII, whom 
Tegn6r invests with moral idealism as the essential element of 
heroism: 

i gUldje som i smarta 
blott f5r det rStta varm. 

Since her own personal happiness is out of the question, she 
is, like the national hero, concerned only with her honor {dran) 
which must be kept inviolate at all hazards. But with her, 
just as with Karl XII, honor is not a conventional code of eti- 
quette but synonymous with righteousness: 

Var vis, min Frithiof, lit oss vika for 
de hdga nomor, lit oss radda ur 
virt 6des skeppsbrot dock ftiinu vS.r Ural 
\kt lefnads lycka kan ej raddas mer. 
Vi m&ste skiljas. 

Ingeborg's ideal of honor as the noblest expression of virtue 
is the individual application of that national ideal to which 
Tegner made such a powerful appeal in all his patriotic war- 
songs. Honor is not only the finest expression of chivalrous 
traditions but the most precious covenant of a heroic spirit. 
A country that has lost its sense of honor forfeits its national 
spirit and its very right to self-assertion. Thus, in Svea Tegner 
appeals to his fellow countrymen to save at least the nation's 
honor, even if victory against overwhelming odds is impossible: 

• Gerda 

Nordens kraft Sr trots, och f alia 
Sx en seger fOr oss alia, 
ty ffirr an man foU till slut, 
fick man S,n6i kampa ut. 
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an kan du med ditt mcxl en hapen verld fdrf Sra, 
och rUdda, fallande itminstone din Sra. 

Thus, honor is as indispensable a factor in the moral character 
of the nation (Svea) as in that of the individual (Ingeborg), 
for without honor character can have no moral value. Honor 
excludes all sense of self-advantage and postulates as its first 
requisite the ideal of self-renunciation and the exercise of the 
will for its accomplishment. Ingeborg cannot be swerved from 
her chosen path by the alluring pictures of happiness which 
Frithiof offers her. The reward for her self-sacrifice lies solely 
in the fulfillment of her duty, just as the poet says of the virtu- 
ous man in Den vise: 

(han) vill det rStta, sorgl5s om dess l6n, 
och tror dygden, afven straffad skon. 

Ingeborg's ideal of honor is identical with her ideal erf virtue, 
and thus Tegner has woven into the Kantian ethics that moral 
valuation which became with him a national as well as an indi- 
vidual ideal. Ingeborg and Svea, in fact, are in an ethical sense 
counterparts of each other, both typifying that spirit of heroic 
self-sacrifice which Fichte proclaimed in his Reden an die 
deutsche Nation and elsewhere as the vital essence of character 
and of heroism. 

c) Ingeborg as Tegn&r's Ideal Woman 
The dramatic conflict in Afskedet is based upon the interpre- 
tation of honor. Here Tegner sharply contrasts the masculine 
and feminine viewpoints. Both of these viewpoints are based 
upon tradition, but there is this vital difference between the 
two; viz., Ingeborg's attitude becomes synonymous with Teg- 
n6r's ideal of virtue, while Frithiof's attitude is not welded into 
the body of Kantian ethics but remains, as it is, the purely 
masculine and conventional interpretation of honor. Thus, 
Tegner's sympathy is naturally on the side of Ingeborg whom he 
has chosen as the vehicle of his moral idealism. By thus espous- 
ing Ingeborg's cause the poet availed himself of the opportunity 
not only of being "chivalrous to the fair sex'"" (artig mot konet) 

" Cf. letter to Brinkman, Lund, May 1, 1825, quoted in footnote 11. 
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but also of idealizing woman's character as contrasted with 
man's. Furthermore, Tegner's sympathetic attitude towards 
Ingeborg is enhanced by the fact that Ingeborg, as a woman, 
necessarily suffers more than Frithiof. The conventional 
status of woman in society made her a slave to parental author- 
ity; in fact, in the Viking era woman was not considered as an 
individual soul responsible to self but as a being subordinate 
to man. In spite of Frithiof's urgent plea to burst the bonds 
with which tradition has fettered her, Ingeborg steadfastly 
refuses to violate a code of honor sanctioned by her race from 
time immemorial, whatever suffering this entails. Thus, she 
preserves the feminine code of honor with the same pride and 
stubbornness as Frithiof defends the masculine code of honor 
during the Viking era. But in so doing, Ingeborg pays the 
penalty exacted of every woman of her time and therefore her 
misfortune is due solely to the fact that she is a woman. Inge- 
borg is herself cognizant of this fact, hence her bitter complaints 
against man in the person of Frithiof, and hence the fact that 
her own personal misfortunes are expressed in general terms 
as applied to woman. When, for instance, she says that woman 
is like the moss clinging to the rock or like the delicate water- 
lily crushed beneath the sailor's keel, she expresses in terms 
applied to her sex that which as an individual she herself has 
experienced. When Frithiof refuses to recognize the validity 
of Ingeborg's decision, she believes him to be guilty only of the 
faults of his sex; hence, Ingeborg with the poet's own magna- 
nimity of character exonerates her hero, in so far as Frithiof's 
cruelty towards her is not the expression of a natural perversity, 
but the result of the traditional attitude towards woman: 

Ack! mannen ar dock Mrd, och for sin ara 
(si kallar han sin stolthet) ra.knar han 
ej just s& noga, om han skulle krossa 
ett troget hjerta mera eller mindre. 

Thus, the quarrel between Frithiof and Ingeborg is based upon 
the fundamental difference of the two sexes in ideals, tempera- 
ment and character. 

In this quarrel, which is essentially not a personal quarrel 
but a conflict of ethical ideals, Ingeborg represents Tegner's 
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ideal of virtue and therefore the ideal woman. From our modern 
viewpoint of social ethics Tegn6r has here become involved in an 
ethical dilemma, for altho Ingeborg represents virtue for virtue's 
sake, nevertheless the poet is forced to make her virtue spring 
from an act essentially wrong, i.e., from the violation of her love, 
woman's holiest instinct. But Ingeborg is a child of Tegner's 
era, a product of that stern moral rigor which put conscience 
above love and natural instincts, and made duty the supreme 
requisite of virtue. Therefore, by renouncing the very thing 
which she most desires she attains to that ideal of virtue which 
Kant postulated in his . Categorical Imperative and Fichte 
extolled as the supreme qualification of the hero. 

It is impossible for Ingeborg to pierce the moral mist which 
obscured the vision of Tegn6r's era; she cannot distinguish 
between duty to her father (=her code of honor) and duty to 
herself. Had Tegner lived in our era, he most probably would 
have found a different solution for the problem, a solution which 
would have enabled Ingeborg to harmonize Frithiof's coup 
d'etat with the principles of righteous self-determination. But 
as it is, she must solve the problem along ethical and philosophi- 
cal lines peculiar to Tegner's time and to his own religious nature. 
Ingeborg thus embodies the ideal virtues of the Swedish woman 
of the poet's era, without that new vision of woman's soul- 
integrity and individuality to which Ibsen and Bj^rnson have 
given such powerful expression. 

The puritanical tone of Ingeborg's ideals reflects the stern, 
orthodox attitude of the age toward sexual love, but such a 
code contrasts strangely with her expressions of love and her 
disregard of conventionalities (cf. the meeting in Baldershage). 
Sentimentality and morality, the natural and the cultivated 
instincts of the heart, poetry and religion are thus blended in the 
character of Ingeborg, just as in the character of the poet him- 
self. Ingeborg sees no wrong in her love for Frithiof : 

Hvad som ^x lofligt under himlens hvalf , 
hur blef det brottsligt under tempelhvalfvet? 

Her love is divine, just as is her virtue or her conscience. Logi- 
cally, therefore, she violates a divine law in marrying King 
Ring, but since duty must take precedence over natural in- 
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stincts, Tegn^r converts this act of infidelity into a virtue, by 
basing her act upon the Kantial ideal of Necessitated Freedom. 
Thus, Tegner extricates his heroine from a dilemma, and by 
this tour de force proves his chivalrous attitude towards the 
fair sex." 

The conflict involved in Afskedet necessitates a course of 
action consonant with the conventional standard of woman's 
conduct, therefore self-renunciation is the only course open to 
Ingeborg, however cruel this may be: 

Mitt 6de hvilar uti andras hander, 
de slappa ej sitt rof, fastan det blSder; 
och oSra sig och klaga och fdrtyna 
i lingsam sorg, ar kungadotterns frihet. 

She cannot escape the law of self-renunciation, for if she seeks 
to do so, she will be guilty of a dishonorable act and thus violate 
not only the sacred code of the law but also the integrity of her 
own soul: 

Helge ar min fader, 

Sx mig i faders stalle; af bans bifall 

beror min liand, och Beles dotter stjal 

sin lycka ej, bur nSra ock den ligger. 

Therefore, Ingeborg sacrifices her love in order to retain her 
integrity of character as a woman. Her whole life is centered 
upon her love for Frithiof : 

mitt vasen ar 
det yttre skalet endast af min karlek. 

But however high a valuation she sets upon her love for Frithiof, 
she, nevertheless, does not consider this as an essential property 
of her soul. The soul itself is not in need of love in order to 
fulfill the law of its being; its essential character is virtue, and 
therefore Ingeborg renounces love as a non-essential, in order to 
preserve the essential (i.e., virtue): 

Men vSil jag offra kan min lefnads lycka, 
kan kasta bort den, som en drottning kastar 

" Cf. AnmSrkningar sisom inledning tUl Frithiofs Saga and liis letter to 
Brinkman, May 1, 1825: "Afvensi Ingeborgs trolSshet mot sin alskare, som 
visserligen Sx motiverad i qvinnohjertats natur, men hvilken likvlil af en poet, 
som gerna &r artig mot kSnet, borde p& n&got s&tt forgyllas och bemantlas." 
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sin mantel fr&n sig, och &i likafullt 
den samma som hon var. 

Above all worldly joys is tlie happiness of virtue whose supreme 
test is self-renunciation. Thus, the naive and sentimental 
woman is converted into an ideal of virtue; the impassioned 
tone of love blends with the religious and the ethical strain 
upon the poet's l5Te and Ingeborg fulfills that commandment 
which Tegn^r in Den vise lays down as the chief requisite of 
virtue: 

Ofver aran, makten, rikedomen 

p& en h5jd, som stjernehvalfvet brant, 

stir dess tempel, stodt p4 ratt och sant. 

OJfra, menska, — eller helgedomen 

sUinges. Offer vill den dygd der bor; 

lugn dess dotter, moda ar dess mor. 

d) Ingehorg's Ideal of Virtue in Its Relation to the Eternal Verities 
For Ingeborg virtue is the most essential quality of the soul. 
No harm can befall her if she does not violate the law of virtue, 
and therefore her happiness and her life are translated into terms 
of ethical valuation. Ingeborg's doctrine of soul-integrity is 
in keeping with Tegner's conception of the soul as a spiritual 
essence unaffected by outward or material circumstances. The 
human soul is indestructible and, like God, rests secure amid 
the chaotic forces of nature, as the poet says in Den vise: 

AUt ar rof utaf forgangligheten, 
tomt stir rummet, der naturen var; 
menskan hhtt Sr Sn den samma qvar, 
hennes tanke fyller evigheten. 
Uti kaos' natt ej lif , ej Ijud, 
intet, intet, utom hon och Gud! 

As "man ( = spirit) alone remains the same," so Ingeborg remains 
the same, in spite of her misfortunes: 

och ar lika fullt 
den samma som hon var. 

She remains the same, because she has not forfeited the essential 
(i.e., her ideal of virtue); the essential must survive the fortui- 
tous, as the poet says in Fridsroster : 

Hvad tfflfalligt ar mi falla, 
det vasentliga bestir. 
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It is the spirit, the divine essence in man, which controls his 
destiny and makes him master of the universe {Den vise) : 

kom och kSnn, att stor Sx menniskan, 
stor igenom visheten och dygden. 

Virtue {dygden), as an essential element of the spirit, receives 
an immortal character inseparably connected with all those 
spiritual ideals upon which the poet bases his estimate of life. 

This doctrine of the supremacy of the spirit over matter 
and outward circumstances belongs to the transcendental 
philosophy of Kant and Fichte, to which the poet Schiller gave 
such beautiful expression in his ideal of "the beautiful soul" 
{die schSne Seek). Tegner's Ingeborg is likewise the poet's 
vision of "the beautiful soul," who acts according to those laws 
upon which ideal conduct is based. By virtue of her supreme 
sacrifice Kant's Categorical Imperative receives in her that 
poetic idealization characteristic of Schiller {Huldigung der 
Kunste) : 

Doch Schonres find' ich nichts, wie lang ich wahle, 
Als in der schSnen Form — die schone Seele. 

Ingeborg's character reveals the immortality of virtue, as Tegn6r 
expresses this, for instance, in his poem Det eviga, which is a 
direct reflection of Schiller's moral and esthetical ideals (cf . his 
Die Worte des Glauhens) : 

Och Dygden ar fri, och d5r icke ut, 
hur brottet m& smada och bloda. 
ErSfrar det Onda all jorden till slut, 
s& kan du dock vilja det goda. 
Det Sxlla du tinker, det goda du vill 
det horer dig sjelf , h5r ej grafven till." 

Ingeborg is cognizant of the dignity and worth of her own soul, 
and thus her philosophy is illumined and beautified by the poet's 
idealized vision. She is immune from any outward misfortune 

"Elder version of Tegn&'s manuscript; cf. F. Bodk, Esaias Tegnir, I, 
p. 128, 1. 

Cf. Schiller's Die Worte des Glaubens: 

Und die Tugend, sie ist kein leerer Schall, 
Der Mensch kann sie ttben im Leben, 
Und sollt er auch straucheln ttberall, 
Er kann nach der gottlichen streben. 
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and consoles herself with the stoicism of a virtuous philosopher. 
Her righteousness affords her the same consolation as the poet 
finds in the good and the true, even as Tegn6r says of himself 
in that touching poem {Afskef till min lyra) in which he reviews 
the joys and sorrows of his past life. To poetry he says: "Thou 
wert everything to me, the good as well as the true.""* The 
eternal verities are in poetry; poetry is virtue, truth and beauty, 
and therefore virtue, as well as truth and beauty, is poetic. 

The divine law is harmony and by adjusting herself to the 
moral law Ingeborg effects the reconciliation and her final 
happiness. Necessitated Freedom is the highest type of freedom 
because it is in harmony with the universal law of morality. 
This law enables Ingeborg to triumph over Fate, just as the 
poet triumphs over the outward vicissitudes of life. 

But adjustment to the moral law entails unavoidable suffer- 
ing. The soul must renounce its most heartfelt desires; it must 
pass thru the crucible of fire, in order to attain to purity, as 
Tegn6r says in Elden: 

och gSr honom, som du g6r asbesten, 
meta skon och ren! 

So Ingeborg must pass thru the unavoidable ordeal of self- 
renunciation, in order to satisfy the god Balder, who represents 
the divine law of love and reconcihation. 

e) Ingeborg as an Expression of the Swedish Character 
In his Anmdrkningar s&som inledning till Frithiofs Saga 
Tegn6r mentions the fact that in his portrayal of Ingeborg's 
character he had intended to reflect that chivalrous attitude 
towards woman peculiar to the Germanic race from time im- 
memorial. With characteristic modesty Tegn^r here explains" 
Ingeborg's heroic self-sacrifice as properly motivated by the 
fact that self-sacrifice is a peculiarly feminine virtue, charac- 
teristic of all good women of whatever race or era, and thus rests 

" "Du var mig allt, det goda som det sanna." 

" "Den grannlagenhet, hvarmed Ingeborg vSlgrade att &tfdlja sin ^skare 
och hellre uppofirade sin bojelse Sn tindandrog sig sin brors och giftomans 
vSlde, synes mig tillra.ckligen motiveiad i den bfittr^ qvinnans natur, som i alia 
tider mSste bli sig lik." 
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upon a universally recognized fact. Nevertheless, upon this 
universal fundament Tegner has based those peculiarly Scandi- 
navian characteristics which make Ingeborg a Swedish woman, 
as distinctly national in character and temperament as is, for 
instance, Goethe's Dorothea or Balsac's Eugenie Grandet. 

The proud and valiant spirit of the Valkyrie maiden still 
survives in the daughter of King Bele, even if the battle is no 
longer fought out with shield and spear. Her gentle. Christian 
spirit is blended with those traditional qualities of her race, 
viz., courage and contempt for suffering. She meets her Fate 
like the warrior in battle (Afskedet) : 

Det hoga Valhall skall ej blygas f6r 
sin Mnka; jag vill gS. emot mitt Sde, 
som hjelten gir mot sitt. 

and accepts the full penalty which the god Balder has exacted 
from her (Frithiofs dterkomst) : 

Jag kunde do, men det vore skoning; 
fortomad Balder vill blott forsoning. 

She refuses to share her grief with Frithiof (Afskedet) : 

Jag vill behMla for mig sjelf min smarta, 
or to receive pity in her extremity (Frithiofs dterkomst) : 

men sJtg f6r ingen den svagas striderl 



men sJtg f6r ingen den svagas striderl 
jag vill ej 5mkas, ehur jag lider. 



When her brother tears Frithiofs ring from her hand, she pre- 
vents Hilding from striking the coward down, because she 
knows justice is in the hands of God (Frithiofs dterkomst) : 

Lit vara, 
en broder kunnat mig detta spara, 
dock mycket tM man, forr'n man fSrgis, 
Allfader dSmmer emellan oss. 

Thus, courage and forbearance, strength and humility, pride and 
magnaninity are united in Ingeborg, as the ideal Swedish woman. 
The Christian virtues shine thru the traditional character of the 
Ancient Scandinavian heroine, and round about this gentle 
personality Tegndr has woven many a beautiful picture of 
Swedish natural scenery which gives to the figure of Ingeborg a 
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peculiarly national setting. "The moss-plant with its pale 
colors, growing upon the cliff"** or "the pale water-lily, rising 
and falling with the wave and crushed by the sailor's ruthless 
keel"" reflect not only the sombre character of Ingeborg's fate 
but also the exquisite hues of Varmland's lakes and mountains 
which Tegn6r depicts with such grandeur in Till min hembygd. 
Like the beautiful Swedish water-fowl, Ingeborg is shot down; 
but just as the noble bird dives to the bottom of the stream there 
to bleed to death, in order that the huntsman may not be a wit- 
ness of his cruel deed, so Ingeborg hides her grief within her 
stricken heart that her cowardly enemy may not rejoice at her 
suffering {Fritkiofs dterkomst) : 

Val horde ingen den adlas klagan, 
hon teg som Vidar i gudasagan, 



For mig hon yppade dock sitt hjerta, 
i djupet bodde oandlig sm^rta. 
Som vattenfogehi med s&radt brSst 
tUl botten dyker; det ar hans trost, 
att dagen icke i s&ret glOder, 
pi botten ligger han och forbloder: 
si hennes smarta i natt sjonk ned, 
jag ensam vet hvad den starka led. 



Despite the classical simile, this passage reflects more truly 
perhaps than any other in the Frithiofssaga the spirit of the 
Northland and the character of its people. The heroic, the 
tender and the beautiful are blended in this picture of the 
Swedish bird, the dying water-fowl that once roamed free and 
happy upon the Swedish forest streams and over the hill-sides, as 
did Ingeborg with Frithiof. Both in the character of the simile 
and in the thought which it symbolizes, Tegner has here, as 

» Afskedet 

Den anna qvinnan, sluten till hans brdst, 
&T som en mossv&xt, blommande pi klippan 
med bleka forger. 

" Afskedet 

Den bleka vattenliljan liknar hon: 
med vigen stiger hon, med vigen faller, 
och seglarns k8l gir Cfver henne fram 
och m^kei icke, att han skSx dess st&ngel. 
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elsewhere, reflected the national; that which in his characteristic 
modesty he felt he never was able to express (Afsked till min 
lyra) : 

hvad stort och adelt i det nordanlandska 
som iterstir ^nnu, det valdiga, det svenska. 

In Ingeborg's martydom, her magnanimity and humility, 
her patience and self-control are revealed the Christian virtues 
which are essentially negative and peculiar to woman's char- 
acter. The conventional Romantic ideal of the Valkyrie maiden 
is thus converted into a character whose heroism is purely moral 
and spiritual, the Kantian ideal of character united with the 
Fichtian will and heroic nature. The character of Ingeborg is, 
in fact, a Swedish ideal of womanhood based upon the philoso- 
phy of the Romantic School which Tegner beautified by his own 
poetic imagination and his love for Sweden and the Swedish 
people. 

f) Ingeborg and Goethe's Dorothea 

The glorification of woman's self-sacrifice became one of the 
favorite themes of the Romantic poets. In Goethe's Hermann 
und Dorothea (1797), however, we have a classic expression of 
this motif from the purely German viewpoint. It is interesting, 
therefore, to note the salient features of Dorothea's character as 
compared with Ingeborg's. 

Both Dorothea and Ingeborg are conventional types as 
represented according to the artistic and ethical ideals of the 
two poets. Dorothea represents the ideal maiden of the con- 
ventional "burger" type, just as Ingeborg represents the ideal 
type of Swedish woman of noble birth; and both poets view 
woman according to the conventional standards of their time. 
Ingeborg's ideal of virtue is based upon the conventional tradi- 
tion of obedience to parental authority. Similarly, Dorothea's 
ideal of virtue is based upon domestic service, for her authority 
does not extend beyond the execution of her domestic duties 
{Canto VIII): 

Dienen leme beizeiten das Weib nach ihrer Bestimmung; 
Denn durch Dienen allein gelangt sie endlich zum Herrschen, 
Zu der verdienten Gewalt, die doch ihr im Hause gehoret 
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Woman's service, however, is an endless chain of humdrum 
duties which make her life a martydom in behalf of others 
(Canto VIII) : 

Und ihr Leben ist immer ein ewiges Gehen und Kommen, 
Oder ein Heben und Tragen, Bereiten und Schaffen fiir andre. 

just as Ingeborg says (Afskedet) : 

Ett lif , der solen spinner, ir iiia 4r, 
den ena dagen alltid lik den andra, 
ett skont, men evigt enahanda ar 
for qvinnan endast. 

Furthermore, just as Ingeborg draws a sharp distinction between 
the natures of man and woman (wherein Tegner's sympathies 
are clearly on the side of woman), so Dorothea (ibid.) contrasts 
the duties of man and woman, exalting woman's office in life, 
her devotion and martydom in behalf of her children and in the 
performance of those many little tasks which men too often fail 
to appreciate. 

With both poets the national ideal of woman does not extend 
beyond the conventional notion as to woman's proper place in 
society. But the restrictions laid upon woman's social status 
were productive of her peculiar virtues. If Ingeborg's misfortune 
is due solely to the fact that she is a woman, then this fact also 
explains those peculiar virtues of obedience, patience and silent 
heroism with which Tegn6r has endowed her. 

Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea exerted a deep influence 
upon Tegner; in fact, his Nattvardsbarnen is a sort of religious 
epilog to Goethe's idyl. It is, therefore, not at all unlikely that 
the exquisite character of Dorothea, so strikingly similar to 
Ingeborg's in its main features (i.e., dutif ulness, service, patience, 
etc.), lent something to Tegner's imagination in the delineation 
of his heroine; the idyllic tone of the Frithiofssaga is one very 
prominent characteristic of the poem. Furthermore, the char- 
acter of Hermann and his depressing struggle to gain the mastery 
over himself in the conflict between honor ( = duty to the Father- 
land) and love, offered an excellent parallel to Frithiof. 
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g) Ingeborg's Character and Schiller's Ideal of Woman 
Goethe's attitude towards woman represented a typically 
masculine and German viewpoint. Schiller, on the other hand, 
approached the question from a more philosophical and there- 
fore from a more unbiased and more ideal viewpoint. Schiller's 
influence upon Tegner was so profound, that it is reasonable to 
presume that the former's apotheosis of woman and poetic 
idealization of her virtues must have affected Tegner in his 
delineation of Ingeborg's character and temperament. Indeed, 
there is much in the quarrel between Frithiof and Ingeborg and 
in Tegner's psychological analysis of the two characters, which 
reflects Schiller's sentiments as expressed, for instance, in his 
Wiirde der Frauen (1796). Here Schiller draws a most vivid 
contrast between the natures of man and woman. Pride, ambi- 
tion, self-interest and activity are the salient features of man's 
character, while gentleness, renunciation, self-sacrifice and love 
are typified in woman, the perfume and balsam of man's life. 
Her virtues are constructive and harmonious, while man is 
consumed with eternally warring passion and selfish aims; he 
conquers with the sword, she with the spirit. Of man Schiller 
says (ibid.): 

Streng und stolz, sich selbst genOgend, 
Kennt des Mannes kalte Brust, 
Heizlich an ein Herz sich schmiegend, 
Nicht der Liebe GOtterlust 

Exactly this ideal of man's stubborn and selfish pride obtains 
in the Frithiofssaga when Ingeborg senses the masculine view- 
point in Frithiof 's decision (Afskedet) : 

Ack! mannen Sr dock Mrd, och for sin ara 
(si kallar han sin stolthet) raknar han 
ej just sS. noga, om han skulle krossa 
ett troget hjerta mera eller mindre. 

Ingeborg, however, realizes that action is necessary for man's 
happiness, and therefore she is willing to be separated from 
Frithiof, in order that he may gain that glory in battle, which 
only the warrior knows. Just as Schiller depicts man's warlike 
activity as necessary to his happiness (ibid.) : 
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Feindlich ist des Mannes Streben, 
Mit zennalmender Gewalt 
Geht der wilde durch das Leben, 
Ohne Rast und Aufenthalt, 

SO Ingeborg says to Frithiof (Afskedet) : 

men {5r mannens sj^, 
och heist far din, blef lifvets stfltje trattsam. 
Du trifves b£lst, nSx stonnen tumlar kring 
pi skummig gingare utSfver djupen 
och p& din planka, uppi lif och dod, 
du kiimpa Mr med faran om din iira. 

It is almost beyond peradventure that the fundamental 
distinction, which Schiller in his Wiirde der Frauen drew between 
the natures of man and woman, is reflected in Tegner's poem 
Till damernaP (vid magisterpromotionen i Lund, 1808). Here 
Tegn6r, like Schiller, emphasizes man's natural brutality, 
selfishness, reckless ambition and necessity for action; man is the 
personification of the spirit of war, woman of peace and love: 

Hird ^r mannen: Pi den br^nda kinden 
rinner ingen tir for likars val. 

Exactly this thought, the military code of honor which is imper- 
vious to humane feelings, is reflected in Ingeborg's words when 
Frithiof refuses to renounce his code of honor for her sake: 

Ack! mannen ar dock hitd, och for sin Sra 
(sS. kallar han sin stolthet) riiknar han 
ej just s& noga, om han skulle krossa 
ett troget hjerta mera eller mindre. 

In his Wiirde der Frauen Schiller represents woman as a 
factor indispensable to reconciliation and to the peace of the 
world: 

(die Frauen) Lehren die Kraft, die feindlich sich hassen, 
sich in der lieblichen Form zu umfass^i, 
und vereinen, was ewig sich fiieht. 

Likewise Tegn6r's ideal of reconciliation is reflected in Ingeborg 
rather than in Frithiof, whose natural instincts and inherited 
ideals of conduct are opposed to her negative course of action. 

" Cf. F. B66k, Esaias Ttgnlr, I, p. 101 f. 
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By finally investing Frithiof with the new ideal of reconciliation, 
the poet unites in Frithiof the essentially feminine and mascu- 
line virtues which in his poem Till damerna he differentiates 
with perhaps undue severity born of his hatred for war and of 
his devotion to Christianity. The final reconciliation in the 
Frithiofssaga is in no small measure due to Ingeborg's unswerv- 
ing fidelity to her own ideal of patient submission to (what she 
considers as) the inevitable. 

Schiller's ideal of renunciation as the supreme test of char- 
acter is most beautifully expressed in his poem Resignation. 
Tegner's poem of the same name {Resignationen, 1808) reflects 
Schiller's idealism" blended with his own personal attitude 
towards misfortune. Here, for instance, Tegner shows that 
renunciation is not incompatible with man's pride (i.e., his sense 
of honor) : 

Ar du stolt, valan, for Sdets blinda nycker 

hvi bSjer du din hals af st&l? 

Mot j^tten ofvanfrin, som hotar och fortrycker, 

stSUjStlen i dill brSst, som til! 

This injunction to man in Resignationen is the very essence of 
reconciliation; patient submission is the Christian ideal of moral 
heroism which Ingeborg exemplifies: 

dock mycket til man, fSrr'n man forgis, 

but which Frithiof in his pride fails to appreciate. Indeed, the 
poem Resignationen reflects an ideal which corresponds much 
more closely to the character of Ingeborg than does Fridsrdster 
which in its earlier versions {Fbrsonligheten, 1806; FSrdragsam- 
heten, 1808) represented Tegner's ideal of reconciliation without 
reference to political events. Fridsroster expresses the ideal of 
reconciliation itself, while Resignationen expresses the ideal of 
those virtues which make reconciliation possible, and it is these 
virtues which characterize Ingeborg. The sufferings which res- 
ignation entails and which Tegner describes in this poem are a 
part of Ingeborg's life story: 

Ack! uppi glMjens graf jag ock min runa ristat, 
jag gret hvad lifvet kSrast har. 

»» C£. F. B66k, Esaias Tegner, I, pp. 390 S. 
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S&g, bar du aldrig stridt den arofulla striden 
f6r pligt, p& en g&ng Ijuf och strSng? 

In resignation there is a dignity and pride which never tolerate 
self-pity: 

lit dken blott din klagen veta, 

and Ingeborg is the individual expression of this ideal: 

\Sl horde ingen den adlas klagan, 
hon teg som Vidar i gudasagan. 

The ideal of humility and patient submission (i.e., resigna- 
tion) is both the vital essence of Christianity and woman's 
supreme virtue, therefore it was natural that Tegn6r should have 
entrusted Ingeborg rather than Frithiof with this fundamental 
ideal (i.e., reconciUation) of the Frithiofssaga. But the spirit 
of Ingeborg, the spirit of humility and reconciliation is finally 
infused by the Priest of Balder into Frithiof 's soul and thereby 
he (Frithiof) attains to that completeness of character which 
was Tegn^r's, as well as Schiller's, ideal (cf . WUrde der Frauen) 
of the human soul. Thus, the conclusion of the Frithiofssaga' 
may well be symbolized in Tegn6r's own words, when in Till 
damerna he says: 

s& f orenas dikten med det sanna, 
skSnhet mildrar hvarje kraft till slut 
och p& lifvets allvarsamma panna 
plinar Ultt hvar tankfull iiia. ut. 

h) TegnSr's Ingeborg and Bj^rnson's Inga in "Mellem 
Slagene" 

In conclusion it may not be out of place to note how differ- 
ently this motif of reconciliation has been treated in "Gothic" 
form (i.e., in the Viking drama) by the great Norwegian poet, 
Bjj^rnstjerne Bjjzirnson. Bj)<rnson's great message to the world 
was reconciliation thru love, just as Tegn6r proclaimed this ideal 
("f Srsoning ar kariek," Nattvardsbarnen) in all his poetry; both 
poets were apostles of the Christian doctrine of love as the only 
solution for the redemption of the world. All of Bj^rnson's 
dramas are, in fact, built up upon this fundamental ideal which he 
entrusts for the most part, as didTegn6r and Schiller, to woman. 
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This ideal is, for instance, the fundamental thought in his first 
Viking drama, Mellem Slagene (1857). Mellem Slagene, in fact, 
reveals Bj^rnson's ideal of life, just as the Frithiofssaga reveals 
that of Tegner, viz., love and reconciliation. In Mellem Slagene 
Inga is, like Ingeborg in Tegner's poem, crushed between the 
warring parties; on the one hand she is bound by her father and 
on the other by her chosen lover (i.e., her husband). In both 
works the dramatic conflict is the same and the solution is the 
same, but whereas Ingeborg brings about the reconciliation by 
submission to conventional traditions, Inga takes the matter 
into her own hands and, like all of Bj^rnson's ideal women, by 
her own positive intervention effects the desired result. This is 
exactly that which Ingeborg refuses to do, since her position in 
society forbids any initiative on her part at variance with the 
traditional code prescribed for women. Bj^rnson, therefore, 
in Mellem Slagene gives expression to the modern ideal of woman's 
individuality and thus converts the Old Norse ideal of the Val- 
kyrie heroine into a positive force for good, inspired by the new 
doctrine of forgiveness and reconciliation. In Ingeborg, on the 
other hand, Tegner created the ideal Scandinavian woman of his 
own era, a "Gothic" counterpart of his own idealism, limited by 
the vision of his time. Thru the Old Norse garb we can see in the 
character of Inga Bjj^rnson's modern ideal of action for the 
attainment of justice and happiness, while in the character of 
Ingeborg there is revealed the contemplative philosopher and 
poet, the disciple of Kant and Fichte, the Swedish idealist of the 
Romantic School. 
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